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FROM  THE 

FIELD  OF  BATTLE. 
XTbe  3Best  Matcbwor&. 

OME  years  ago,  two  soldiers,  belonging  to  one 
of  the  regiments  of  the  British  army  stationed 
at  Gibraltar,  were,  in  the  sovereign  grace  and 
mercy  of  God,  brought  to  a  saving  knowledge 
of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.  Though  living  on  this 
secluded  spot,  and  with  few  opportunities  of  hearing  the 
glad  tidings  of  the  glorious  gospel,  yet  they  were  led  to 
read  the  sacred  Scriptures  together,  and  the  still  small 
voice  of  God,  speaking  in  His  own  blessed  Word,  was 
brought  home  to  the  heart  of  one  of  these  men,  who  was 
enabled  to  rejoice  in  the  pardoning  love  of  God,  and  in 
the  peace -speaking  blood  of  Jesus.  The  conversion  of 
the  other  followed  soon  afterwards,  and  under  circum- 
stances so  deeply  interesting,  and  so  illustrative  of  the 
sovereign  working  of  Him  who  worketh  all  things  after 
the  counsel  of  His  own  will,  that  the  narrative  may  serve, 
under  the  divine  blessing,  to  interest  and  to  edify  many 
of  the  Lord's  dear  children,  and,  at  the  same  time,  lead 
some  anxious  seeking  soul  to  that  fountain  which  has 
been  opened  for  sin  and  for  uncleanness. 

One  evening  these  two  soldiers  were  placed  as  sentries 
at  the  opposite  ends  of  a  sallyport,  or  long  passage,  leading 
from  the  rock  of  Gibraltar  to  the  Spanish  territory, 
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One  of  them,  as  we  have  seen,  from  the  reading  of  the 
sacred  Scriptures,  was  rejoicing  in  God  his  Saviour; 
while  the  other,  from  the  same  cause,  was  in  a  state  of 
deep  mental  anxiety,  under  strong  convictions  of  sin, 
and  earnestly  seeking  deliverance  from  the  load  of  guilt 
that  was  pressing  upon  his  conscience.  On  the  evening 
alluded  to,  one  of  the  officers,  who  had  been  out  dining, 
was  returning  to  the  garrison  at  a  late  hour.  Coming 
up  to  the  sentry  on  the  outside  of  the  sallyport,  and 
who  was  the  soldier  recently  converted,  he  was  asked,  as 
usual,  for  the  watchword.  The  man,  absorbed  in  medita- 
tion on  the  glorious  things  that  had  recently  been 
unfolded  to  him,  and  filled  with  devout  gratitude  and 
love,  on  being  roused  from  his  midnight  reverie,  replied 
to  the  officer  s  challenge  with  the  words,  '  The  'precious 
Hood  of  Christ!  He  soon,  however,  recovered  his  self- 
possession,  and  gave  the  correct  watchword.  But  his 
comrade,  who  was  anxiously  seeking  the  Lord,  and  who 
was  stationed  as  sentry  at  the  other  or  inner  end  of  the 
sallyport,  a  passage  specially  adapted  for  the  conveyance 
of  sound,  heard  the  words,  '  The  precious  hlood  of  Christl 
mysteriously  borne  upon  the  breeze  at  the  solemn  hour 
of  midnight.  The  words  came  home  to  his  heart  as  a 
voice  from  heaven ;  the  load  of  guilt  was  removed,  and 
the  precious  blood  of  Christ  received  by  faith  spoke 
peace  to  the  soul  of  the  sin-burdened  soldier. 

He  was  afterwards,  with  others  of  his  regiment,  drafted 
for  service  in  India,  and  proceeded  to  the  Island  of 
Ceylon ;  where  a  long  career  of  usefulness  opened  up 
before  him,  and  where  he  became  the  honoured  instru- 
ment in  the  hands  of  the  Lord,  for  the  completion  of  a 
great  and  important  work.  Soon  after  arriving  in 
Ceylon,  his  discharge  was  procured  from  his  regiment, 
that  he  might  fill  the  office  of  master  of  the  principal 
school  in  Colombo,  for  which  he  was  well  qualified  by  a 
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good  education  in  early  life.  He  soon  acquired  an  in- 
timate knowledge  of  the  Cingalese  language,  and  as  a 
translation  of  the  Bible  into  that  tongue  was  lying  in  an 
unfinished  state,  owing  to  the  death  of  the  individual 
who  commenced  the  work,  he  set  himself  to  the  task, 
and  completed  the  Cingalese  version  of  the  Scriptures, 
which  was  afterwards  printed. 

The  remainder  of  his  life  was  spent  in  India,  devoted 
to  the  service  of  his  Lord  and  Master ;  and  ere  he  was 
called  to  his  rest,  the  converted  soldier  became  possessed 
of  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  no  fewer  than  thirteen 
languages. 

While  the  latter  part  of  this  interesting  narrative  is  a 
striking  illustration  of  the  wonderful  way  in  which  God 
provides  instruments  for  carrying  on  His  own  work,  how 
much  of  comfort  and  instruction  is  the  former  portion 
calculated  to  convey  to  every  poor,  heavy-laden  soul ! 


Ube  power  of  Song^ 

Do  we  not  remember  those  sweet  hymns  we  learned  at 
our  fireside  when  children  at  our  mother's  knee  ?  They 
steal  over  our  minds,  at  times,  as  sweetly  as  music  which 
has  floated  over  a  still  lake  on  a  summer  evening. 

One  starlight  night,  in  that  terrible  Crimean  War,  Mr. 
Duncan  Matheson,  a  Scripture -reader  whose  soul  was 
in  his  work,  wearily  and  sadly  wended  his  way  from 
Sebastopol  to  the  lonely  hut  he  had  fitted  up  as  well  as 
he  could  as  his  pilgrim's  tent  in  that  far-off  land.  As 
he  trudged  along,  knee-deep  in  mud,  faint  and  hungry, 
all  at  once  he  thought  of  the  happy  spirits  of  the  glorified 
in  heaven  above.  His  weariness  and  sadness  were 
forgotten  for  awhile;  and  as  he  enjoyed  this  sweet 
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refreshment,  he  sang  aloud  under  the  stars  the  hymn  by 
Cameron  which  opens  with  these  stanzas : — 

*  How  bright  those  glorious  spirits  shine  ! 

Whence  all  their  bright  array? 
How  came  they  to  the  blissful  seats 
Of  everlasting  day? 

*  Lo  !  these  are  they  from  suff 'rings  great, 

Who  came  to  realms  of  light, 
And  in  the  blood  of  Christ  have  washed 
Those  robes  which  shine  so  bright.' 

A  poor  worn-out  soldier,  grown  tired  of  life,  had  gone 
forth  that  night  from  the  camp  unperceived,  with  his 
musket,  intending  to  end  his  existence.  Just  as  he 
reached  a  suitable  spot  for  the  fulfilment  of  his  purpose, 
he  thought  he  heard  a  familiar  tune.  He  listened  ;  and 
as  he  listened,  unconsciously  crept  nearer  to  the  sweet 
sound.  It  was  a  hymn  he  heard  which  he  had  sung 
years  before  in  the  Sunday  school ;  and  it  was  being  sung 
to  the  old  familiar  tune !  The  effect  of  that  hymn,  thus 
sung  by  the  Lord's  servant,  was  to  break  the  poor 
soldier's  purpose,  and  to  send  him  back  to  the  camp. 

He  saw  Mr.  Matheson  on  the  following  day,  and  told 
him  of  his  temptation  and  his  deliverance ;  and  they 
together  praised  the  Lord. 

Can  you  not  remember  some  sweet  song  you  sang  at 
home,  or  in  the  Sunday  school,  years  ago  ?  You  have 
wandered  far  since  then.  How  many  foolish  songs  have 
dwelt  upon  your  lips  !  But  you  were  not  happy.  Your 
mirth  was  not  happiness,  and  the  end  of  sinful  mirth  is 
heaviness.  And  you  will  never  sing  the  praise  of  Christ 
above,  unless  you  are  taught  by  grace  to  seek  His  mercy 
here.  The  Lord  in  mercy  bring  you  to  His  feet,  to 
mourn  over  your  sins,  to  seek  His  pardon,  and  to  thirst 
for  His  love.  He  will  then  put  a  new  song  in  your 
mouth,  even  praise  to  our  God ;  a  song  that  shall  rise 
from  ransomed  souls  throughout  a  blessed  eternity. 


FROM  THE  FIELD  OF  BATTLE. 


XTbe  Con^emneb  SoIMer  anb  bis  f  rien&. 

During  the  sad  war  between  France  and  Germany,  a 
minister  was  travelling  on  the  Continent,  and  had  for  his 
companion  an  old  German,  who  devoted  his  life  to  going 
about  everywhere  and  preaching  the  gospel.  One  day, 
being  near  the  German  outposts,  they  met  a  company  of 
soldiers  leading  a  man,  bound  and  despairing,  away  to  be 
shot.  They  ventured  to  ask  the  escort  for  what  offence 
the  man  had  been  condemned.  '  For  robbing  the  dead,' 
answered  the  soldier ;  '  and  by  our  law  he  is  punishable 
with  death.' 

'  But  is  he  prepared  to  die  ? '  asked  the  minister, 
pitying  the  poor  man. 

'  We  do  not  know,'  was  the  reply  ;  '  but  as  you,  sir, 
seem  to  be  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  you  may  speak  to 
our  poor  friend  of  the  hereafter.' 

The  minister,  glad  of  the  opportunity,  went  and  spoke 
solemnly  to  the  unhappy  prisoner ;  but  he  only  shook 
his  head,  and  said : 

'  No  !  I  am  not  ready  to  die  ;  but  that  does  not  trouble 
me.  My  sorrow  and  these  tears  are  for  my  wife  and 
little  children,  left  destitute  and  heart-broken;  my 
thoughts  are  all  of  them  ;  trouble  me  with  nought  else  ! ' 

As  he  continued  in  this  strain,  the  old  German,  who 
had  been  attentively  listening,  stepped  forward. 

'  My  friend,'  he  said, '  I  weep  for  you.  I  have  no  child 
— no  wife.  My  heart  was  long  ago  made  one  with  God, 
and  death  to  me  has  no  terror ;  it  is  only  a  welcome 
guest.  /  will  die,  instead  of  you,  I  have  nought  to  lose, 
but  oh,  so  much  to  gain  !    I  give  you  my  life.' 

All  around  stood  amazed  at  this  strange  proposal ;  but 
as  the  officer  in  command  saw  that  the  German  really 
was  in  earnest,  he  said : 
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'  I  have  no  power  to  accept  your  offer ;  but  let  us 
return  to  the  camp,  and  tell  this  strange  circumstance  to 
the  general.' 

So  they  turned  and  went,  the  German  walking  beside 
the  poor  manacled  prisoner,  trying  to  comfort  him,  telling 
him  of  Jesus.  The  general,  too,  seemed  strangely  moved, 
and  asked  the  German  if  he  were  really  sincere  in  his 
offer. 

'  Certainly,'  answered  the  old  man ;  '  I  tell  you  death 
is  no  dread  to  me ;  I  am  Christ's,  and  I  shall  only  go  to 
Him;  I  will  gladly  lay  down  my  life  as  a  ransom  for 
this  poor  man's.  Surely  the  law  cannot  require  two  to 
die  !    My  life  will  suffice.' 

The  general,  still  more  astonished,  referred  the  matter 
to  the  Crown  Prince,  who  thought  long  over  it.  At 
last  he  said : 

'  The  law"  does  not  admit  of  your  being  accepted  for 
him ;  but  I  can  do  one  thing,  I  can  pardon,  and  /  give, 
you  this  man's  life  instead  of  taking  yours.' 

This  strange  but  true  narrative  may  help  us  to  remind 
the  reader  of  One  who  really  did  lay  down  His  life  for 
poor  lost  captive  sinners,  who  were  justly  condemned  to 
die.  He  not  only  offered  His  life  for  theirs,  but  gave  it, 
that  whosoever  believeth  in  Him  might  not  perish,  but 
have  everlasting  life.  The  holy  justice  of  God  could  not, 
as  the  Crown  Prince  of  Germany  did,  pardon  sin  without 
full  satisfaction ;  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  fully  met, 
on  the  sinner's  behalf,  all  the  claims  of  law  and  justice. 
It  is  now  our  joy  to  '  tell  to  sinners  round '  that  the  law 
has  been  fulfilled,  that  the  justice  of  God  is  perfectly  and 
for  ever  satisfied,  and  that  the  door  of  eternal  life  and 
salvation  is  open  to  the  lost,  the  captive,  the  condemned, 
the  helpless,  and  the  poor. 
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Ube  Cbelsea  pensioner^ 

There  died  in  the  Monmouth  Almshouse,  in  the  autumn 
of  1871,  an  aged  man,  named  James  Edmonds.  He  was 
an  old  soldier.  He  was,  however,  something  better — he 
was  a  true  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ.  He  was  what  all 
who  profess  the  name  of  Christ  should  covet  earnestly  to 
be,  namely,  a  praise  upon  earth,  a  blessing  to  those  who 
came  within  the  circle  of  his  friendship. 

He  had  enlisted  in  1808,  and  had  been  discharged 
from  the  army  in  1811,  on  account  of  paralysis,  arising 
from  fever  contracted  in  Spain ;  and  it  was  after  restora- 
tion to  health,  and  a  slavish  indulgence  in  sin  for  many 
years,  that  he  was  called  by  the  grace  of  God. 

Edmonds  was  born  in  1789,  in  the  county  of  Hereford. 
His  parents  reared  him  without  a  thought  for  his  spiritual 
welfare.    He  was  not  only  kept  away  from  the  means  of 
grace,  but,  unchecked  by  parental  reproof,  he  was  allowed 
to  run  riot  in  Sabbath  profanation.    So,  as  he  grew  in 
years,  he  advanced  and  matured  in  iniquity  ;  and  the 
sins  both  of  parents  and  offspring  were  visited  on  all 
under  the  unhappy  roof,  according  to  the  inexorable  law 
of  God.    The  home  life  of  Edmonds  may  be  shortly 
summed  up  in  this,  that  instead  of  proving  a  comfort  to 
his  father  and  mother  in  their  declining  years,  he  strove 
rather  to  distress  them  by  disobedience.    There  was, 
however,  one  relieving  feature  in  his  life.    He  was  by 
trade  a  plumber  and  painter,  and  proved  himself  a  skilful 
workman.    But  he  would  at  times  abandon  all  work,  and 
with  headlong  energy  throw  himself  into  the  ways  of  sin. 
On  several  occasions  he  would  annoy  his  parents  by 
leaving  his  work  to  go  and  see  the  county  militia  at 
their  annual  training,  and  he  at  length  enlisted  in  the 
39th  Eegiment,  then  serving  under  General  Sir  John 
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Moore  in  Spain.  He  soon  joined  his  regiment,  but, 
though  naturally  of  a  robust  constitution,  the  severity  of 
the  campaign  broke  down  his  health,  and  he  was  laid  low 
by  a  dreadful  fever.  On  attaining  partial  recovery  of 
strength,  he  was  permitted  to  act  in  the  hospital  as 
orderly  to  the  sick.  In  after  years,  Edmonds  would 
relate,  with  singular  interest,  the  fearful  scenes  he  used 
to  witness  in  the  course  of  his  hospital  duties — scenes  of 
unutterable  woe  and  suffering ;  yet  none  of  these  things 
moved  him  to  think  of  eternity. 

In  1811,  Edmonds  was  discharged  from  his  regiment 
on  account  of  impaired  health,  and  he  returned  to  his 
home  in  Herefordshire.  He  speedily  recovered  strength, 
but,  with  this  blessing  restored  to  him,  there  was  no  dis- 
position of  thankfulness,  or  amendment  of  past  habits.  He 
recommenced  his  calling  as  a  plumber,  but  he  neglected 
his  parents  and  his  Maker.  As  before,  his  old  asso- 
ciates clustered  round  him,  and  claimed  him  as  their  own. 
On  one  occasion,  never  to  be  forgotten  by  Edmonds,  he 
gambled  away  his  personal  property,  including  his  watch  ; 
and,  in  endeavouring  to  revenge  himself  for  his  losses, 
he  treated  the  fellow-workman  who  had  won,  in  a  manner 
so  outrageous,  that  he  was  dismissed  from  employment. 
Ashamed  of  his  conduct,  he  quitted  his  native  country, 
and  rambled  from  place  to  place  seeking  for  settled  work. 
At  last  he  found  himself  in  the  gay  town  of  Cheltenham. 

He  had  not  given  up  sinning,  though  the  voice  of 
conscience  frequently  touched  him  to  the  quick  in  the 
midst  of  his  sins.  But  a  crisis  was  fast  approaching  in 
his  weary  life.  This  abandoned  man  was  suddenly 
arrested  by  that  piercing  light  which  comes  from  heaven, 
and  which,  when  once  it  penetrates  the  soul,  never  leaves 
it.  It  was  Edmonds'  theme  during  his  whole  life  after- 
wards, to  glorify  God  for  His  amazing  and  forgiving  love 
— that  love  so  wonderful  in  its  treatment  of  the  rebellious, 
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so  kingly  in  its  sovereignty  and  power,  showing  mercy 
on  whom  He  will  show  mercy  (Kom.  ix.  16). 

Edmonds  was  the  possessor  of  a  remarkably  sweet  and 
powerful  voice ;  he  sang  well,  and  was  exceedingly  fond 
of  music.  It  was  this  gift  of  song  that  was  evidently 
employed  as  the  link  in  the  chain  of  Divine  love  to  draw 
Edmonds  to  a  state  of  serious  reflection.  He  was  one 
day  passing  through  a  street  in  Cheltenham,  when  he 
stopped  to  listen  to  a  singer  in  the  open  air,  who  sang 
with  peculiar  melody  the  words  of  a  song  unknown  to 
him.  When  the  man  had  finished  singing,  Edmonds 
requested  that  he  would  sell  him  the  song,  but  he  replied 
he  had  no  copies  of  it  to  dispose  of,  informing  him,  how- 
ever, that  he  could  easily  obtain  one  in  any  music-shop. 
Edmonds  went  forward  eagerly,  and,  entering  a  shop, 
inquired  for  the  song.  The  person  in  charge  left  him 
standing  at  the  counter,  while  she  went  to  procure  the 
song.  Eor  some  cause  or  other  he  was  kept  waiting  for 
a  while,  and,  to  pass  the  time,  he  turned  over  the  leaves 
of  a  little  volume  that  lay  near  him  ;  it  bore  the  title, 
Alleine's  Alarm  to  the  Unconverted.  As  he  read  he 
became  deeply  absorbed,  and  lost  all  remembrance  of  the 
object  of  his  visit  to  the  shop.  He  earnestly  asked  that 
the  book  might  be  sold  to  him,  and  he  hastened  away  to 
his  lodgings  with  what  proved  a  treasure  far  more  precious 
than  all  the  songs  and  treasures  of  earth. 

From  that  time  James  Edmonds  became  an  altered 
man.  The  cry  of  alarm  sounded  for  the  first  time  from 
the  depths  of  the  poor  sinner's  heart,  '  What  shall  I  do 
to  be  saved?'  and  then  the  Spirit's  voice  savingly  directed 
him,  '  Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  thou  shalt 
be  saved'  (Acts  xvi.  30,  31). 

The  first  thought  animating  him  after  this  great 
change  was  duty  to  his  poor  forgotten  parents ;  and  once 
more  he  crossed  the  Severn  to  Hereford.    He  found  that 
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his  father  had  died,  and  that  his  mother  was  fast  failing 
from  declining  years.  He  resolved  to  stay  and  nourish 
her  in  her  loneliness  while  she  remained  alive,  and  thus 
in  some  measure  make  amends  for  past  years  of  mis- 
conduct. He  started  into  a  healthy,  steady  business,  and 
experienced  the  truth  of  the  precious  word,  that  '  Godli- 
ness is  profitable  unto  all  things,  having  promise  of  the 
life  that  now  is,  and  of  that  which  is  to  come'  (1  Tim. 
iv.  8). 

Tor  a  long  term  of  years  he  preached  actively  the 
gospel  he  had  once  despised.  In  his  work  of  faith  and 
love,  he  traversed  during  his  life  many  hundreds  of  miles. 
When  the  infirmities  of  age  gathered  over  him,  the  Lord 
set  him  aside,  to  proclaim  passively  by  a  life  of  patience 
the  blessings  which  flow  from  salvation  through  the  blood 
of  Christ.  A  home  had  been  provided  for  him  in 
Monmouth,  not  because  of  want  of  means,  but  that  he 
might  receive  the  tenderest  care  possible.  He  gave 
largely  of  his  money  to  uphold  the  cause  of  God  in  the 
world,  and  had  sold  considerable  property  at  one  time,  to 
give  to  the  poor  and  necessitous.  When  he  could  no 
longer  move  about  to  distribute  books  and  tracts,  he  would 
prayerfully  cast  them  from  his  window  to  the  passers-by. 
He  specially  remembered  always  the  work  of  the  Army 
Scripture  Eeaders'  Society  among  our  soldiers.  As 
regularly  as  pension-day  came  round,  he  paid  in  his 
handsome  contribution  to  the  funds  of  the  institution. 
If  God  was  'rich  in  mercy'  to  him,  truly  he  endeavoured 
to  give  all  that  he  had  back  to  Him  who  had  so  graciously 
blessed  him,  giving  back — yes,  ever  giving  back — from 
the  wealth  of  that  love  which  had  been  imparted  to  him 
by  a  living  faith  and  union  in  Jesus ;  ever  in  close  com- 
munion with  God,  and  ever  in  prayer  for  his  fellow-men, 
the  language  of  his  soul  was  always  the  ineffable  grandeur 
and  glory  of  free  grace. 
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He  was  so  desirous  for  the  land  that  is  not  far  ofif 
from  those  that  are  risen  with  Christ,  that  he  would 
often  rapturously  exclaim  with  fervent  voice,  '  Heaven ! 
heaven  is  begun  already  ! ' 

James  Edmonds,  if  we  measure  him  by  the  standard 
of  earth,  was  but  an  earthen  vessel  of  the  basest  clay ; 
but  if  we  weigh  him  in  the  scales  of  God's  mercy  and 
love,  we  see  him  a  sinner  washed  in  the  precious  blood 
of  Christ,  advanced  into  the  princely  kingdom  of  God  as 
one  of  His  chosen  ones  and  honoured  children,  a  vessel 
eminently  fitted  for  the  Master's  use. 


H  Stor»  of  Set)an* 

The  battle  of  Sedan  was  at  its  height.  A  thick  cloud  of 
smoke  hung  like  a  funeral  pall  over  the  contending 
armies.  Now  and  then  the  wind  would  blow  it  aside, 
revealing  regiment  after  regiment,  with  their  flags  and 
eagles,  rushing  together  in  deadly  embrace.  Now  the 
bugle  sounded  the  charge,  now  the  retreat.  Now  a 
handful  of  men  strove  to  take  the  gun  that  was  scattering 
death  among  them.  The  deafening  roar  of  artillery  was 
met  by  shouts  of  rage  and  hatred,  only  to  be  cut  short 
by  the  murderous  mitrailleuse,  which  poured  its  iron 
showers  into  those  ranks,  laying  low  many  a  brave  heart. 

The  day  wore  away,  and  evening  drew  on.  As  the 
cool  night  wind  blew  over  the  battlefield,  and  the  golden 
glow  yet  lingered  in  the  west,  the  air  was  vocal,  not  with 
the  song  of  birds,  but  with  the  groans  of  the  wounded  and 
dying.  Corpses  in  heaps  strewed  the  ground  ;  and  mingled 
with  them  lay  the  living,  mangled  in  a  thousand  ways. 

Thank  God !  He  has  His  witnesses  in  every  army, — 
men  who  feel  that,  in  the  present  sad  state  of  the  world, 
some  must  defend  hearth  and  home,  and  fight  their 
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country's  battles,  that  others  may  live  at  home  in  peace, 
and  give  their  lives  for  the  cause.  So  it  was  at  Sedan. 
As  departing  spirits  v^ere  passing  into  eternity,  and 
many  an  agonized  soldier  was  praying  for  death  to  call 
him  away,  a  small  party  of  men  were  picking  their  way 
amidst  the  weltering  heap  of  corpses.  They  wore  the 
uniform  of  Prussia,  and  the  burden  which  they  were 
carrying  was  a  wounded  comrade. 

'Put  me  down,'  said  he, — '  put  me  down;  do  not  take  the 
trouble  to  carry  me  any  farther.  I  am  dying,  comrades! 
Hark,  the  bugle  sounds  the  charge ;  put  me  down.' 

Unwillingly  and  hesitatingly  they  did  so,  and  returned 
to  the  ranks.  A  few  minutes,  which  must  have  seemed 
hours  to  the  sufferer,  passed,  and  an  officer  came  that 
way,  and,  seeing  a  man  weltering  in  his  blood,  he  stopped, 
and  said  kindly,  '  Can  I  do  anything  for  you  ? ' 

'Nothing,  thank  you,  sir,'  said  the  poor  sufferer,  striving 
to  raise  his  hand  to  the  salute. 

'  Shall  I  get  you  a  little  water  ? '  continued  the  kind- 
hearted  officer,  touched  more  than  he  liked  to  show. 

'  No,  thank  you,  sir.    I  am  dying.' 

'  Is  there  nothing  that  I  can  do  for  you  ?  Shall  I 
write  to  your  friends,  or  send  any  message  to  tell  them 
of  your  death  ? ' 

The  tears  stood  in  the  soldier's  eyes.  '  I  have  no 
friends,  sir,  that  you  can  write  to.  And  yet  there  is 
one  thing  for  which  I  should  be  much  obliged.  In  my 
knapsack  here,  sir,  under  my  head,  you  will  find  a  Testa- 
ment: will  you  open  it  at  the  14th  chapter  of  John, 
and  near  the  end  of  the  chapter  you  will  find  a  verse 
that  begins  with  "  Peace!'    Will  you  read  it  ? ' 

The  officer  stooped  down,  and  with  trembling  fingers 
opened  the  knapsack.  He  took  out  the  well-worn  Testa- 
ment, and  searched  for  the  chapter.  His  eye  lighted  on 
the  verse.    He  glanced  at  the  dying  man,  from  whose 
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upturned  face  the  light  of  faith  and  hope  gleamed  forth. 
The  officer  turned  aside  to  hide  a  tear.  The  verse  was 
the  very  one  the  dying  lips  of  his  mother  had  repeated ; 
and  here,  amidst  the  roar  of  artillery  and  the  din  of  war, 
he  was  called  upon  to  read  it. 

He  steadied  his  voice,  and  read,  '  Peace  I  leave  with 
you ;  my  peace  I  give  unto  you ;  not  as  the  world  giveth 
give  I  unto  you.  Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled,  neither 
let  it  be  afraid.' 

As  the  officer  read,  he  thought,  '  How  strange !  There 
must  be  a  something  which  I  do  not  know  in  a  religion 
of  this  kind/  This  experience  the  Prussian  officer  was 
to  realize  in  after  years.  Now  he  was  puzzled ;  and,  as 
he  looked  again  at  the  radiant  face,  he  thought,  '  Well ! 
a  religion  which  can  make  a  man  smile  with  joy,  as  he 
lies  on  the  cold  ground  on  a  battlefield  in  the  agonies  of 
death,  is  a  religion  worth  having/ 

The  dying  man  raised  himself  on  his  elbow,  and  gazed 
at  the  officer  as  if  reading  his  thoughts.  '  Thank  you, 
sir,'  said  he.  '  I  have  that  peace,  I  am  going  to  that 
Saviour.  God  is  with  me — I  want  no  more.  Keep  it, 
sir,'  he  continued,  his  voice  sinking  so  low  that  his 
listener  had  to  bend  down  his  ear  to  his  lips ;  '  keep  the 
Testament,  and  may  it  lead  you  to  Him  who  spoke  those 
gracious  words.' 

The  spasm  of  death  caught  his  voice,  and  fluttered 
across  his  face,  and  he  fell  heavily  back  to  the  earth.  The 
young  officer  placed  the  precious  book  in  his  breast- 
pocket, and  hastened  to  rejoin  his  regiment. 

A  small  gravestone  stands  on  the  battlefield  of  Sedan, 
with  the  name  and  regiment  of  a  private  soldier.  It 
was  put  up  by  an  officer  high  in  command,  who  keeps 
that  grave  sacredly,  and  on  it  are  carved  the  words : 
'  He  asked  life  of  Thee,  and  Thou  gavest  it,  even 
length  of  days  for  ever  and  ever.' 
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Deatb  of  a  Cbtfsttan  Sol&fet  at  Barossa^ 

BY  THE  LATE  WILLIAM  INNES. 

The  winter  of  1825  was  fast  approaching,  when,  meeting 
a  soldier  belonging  to  the  3rd  Eegiment  of  Foot  Guards 
in  London,  he  kindly  and  respectfully  inquired,  '  Would 
you  like,  sir,  to  attend  our  soldiers'  prayer-meeting  this 
evening  ? '  '  Where  is  it  held  ? '  'In  Strutton  Ground, 
Westminster.'    '  I  shall  accompany  you  with  pleasure.' 

I  was  led  to  an  upper  room,  and,  to  my  very  great 
surprise,  I  found  about  thirty  horse  and  foot  soldiers, 
and  some  of  their  wives,  with  one  or  two  sailors,  also 
assembled.  I  was  most  kindly  received  into  this 
company  of  good  soldiers  of  Jesus  Christ,  and,  being 
recognised  by  many,  was  asked  to  conduct  the  meeting  ; 
but,  anxious  as  I  was  to  observe  what  method  a  body 
of  soldiers  brought  together  had  been  led  by  divine  grace 
to  adopt,  I  said,  '  Oh  no  ;  I  will  sit  in  this  corner,  and 
you  will  very  much  oblige  me  by  conducting  the  service 
in  your  usual  way,  and  at  the  close  I  shall  be  most 
happy,  as  a  humble  follower  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to 
pray  with  you.' 

Three  of  the  soldiers  in  turn  gave  out  a  short  hymn, 
and,  after  each  had  done  this,  all  fell  upon  their  knees, 
while  he  who  had  announced  his  hymn  proceeded  most 
solemnly  and  appropriately  to  implore  the  Divine  bless- 
ing upon  all  sailors  and  soldiers,  and  their  families, 
throughout  the  whole  world. 

I  rejoiced  that  I  was  in  a  corner  where  I  could 
secretly  enjoy  my  own  feelings,  and  silently  pour  out 
my  soul  to  God.  Never  was  I  more  devoutly  affected 
in  my  life.  The  scene,  the  singing,  the  persons,  the 
locality,  and  the  sighs  of  so  many  broken  hearts,  were 
really  overwhelming  to  my  souL    Westminster  I  had 
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intimately  known  from  a  boy,  and  this  part  of  it  in 
particular  ;  and  a  more  horribly  depraved  neighbourhood 
for  military  licentiousness  and  drunkenness  the  whole 
world  could  not  produce.  Hence  what  most  astonished 
me  was,  where  and  how  those  fine  cavalry  and  infantry 
soldiers  from  Knightsbridge  and  Westminster  could  have 
learnt  all  that  knowledge  of  Christ,  salvation,  and  the 
Bible  which  they  so  copiously  expressed. 

'  Surely,'  I  (in  secret)  exclaimed,  '  none  teaches  like 
the  Spirit  of  God ;  the  anointing  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
teaches  all  things  necessary  to  salvation.'  I  began  to 
feel  I  had  been  like  Elijah,  who  fancied  himself  almost 
alone,  and  I  thought  then  of  the  apostle's  beautiful 
comment,  '  But  what  saith  the  answer  of  God  unto  him  ? 
I  have  reserved  to  Myself  seven  thousand  men  who  have 
not  bowed  the  knee  to  the  image  of  Baal.  Even  so  then  at 
this  present  time  also  there  is  a  remnant  according  to  the 
election  of  grace.'  And  I  was  ready  to  cry  out  with  Paul 
in  the  case  of  those  soldiers  in  particular,  '  If  by  grace, 
then  is  it  no  more  of  works ;  otherwise  grace  is  no  more 
grace.  But  if  it  be  of  works,  then  is  it  no  more  grace  ; 
otherwise  work  is  no  more  work '  (Eom.  xi.  4-6). 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  last  soldier's  prayer,  a  sailor 
from  the  Thames  stood  up,  and  related  his  many  hair- 
breadth escapes  from  death  in  the  battle  off  Cape  St. 
Vincent,  on  the  14th  of  February,  with  Admiral  Sir 
John  Jervis  and  Sir  Horatio  Nelson.  He  then  described 
in  a  very  interesting  nianner  his  conversion  to  God  by  a 
sermon  on  the  deck  of  a  ship,  in  one  of  the  tiers  of 
shipping  on  the  Thames.  A  few  verses  were  sung,  and 
he  prayed.  After  prayer,  a  soldier  gave  out  a  hymn  in 
military  terms,  which  he  had  learned.  I  did  not  catch 
any  more  of  it  than  the  last  two  lines,  which  will  be 
mentioned  in  the  sequel. 

After  they  had  sung,  the  soldier  said,  '  Comrades, 
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please  to  sit  down,  and  I  will  furnish  you  with  some 
particulars  respecting  the  last  two  lines  we  have  just 
been  singing,  that  may  be  profitable  to  us  all.  Some  of 
you  heard  me  say  that  during  the  last  war  I  belonged  to 
a  foot  regiment,  in  which  there  were  a  few  Christian 
soldiers  who  loved  the  Lord  J esus  in  sincerity,  and  were 
not  ashamed  to  confess  Him  before  men.  William,  my 
beloved  friend,  was  one  of  that  number.'  (The  soldier 
here  wept.)  '  Excuse  me,  comrades  ;  you  know  it  is  no 
disgrace  to  a  British  soldier  to  shed  a  tear  over  the 
memory  of  a  loyal  and  faithful  comrade.  His  memory 
is  dear  to  me,  for  he  was  a  friend  indeed,  and  such  a 
friend  as  I  hope  to  meet  in  the  world  of  glory.  Our 
regiment  was  in  barracks  in  Portsmouth  and  other 
places,  and  we  met  as  regularly  as  we  could  for  prayer 
and  praise ;  and,  as  William  generally  conducted  the 
meetings,  he  would  often  close  the  service  with  holy  joy, 
singing, — 

Then  we'll  march  up  the  heavenly  street, 
And  ground  our  arms  at  Jesus'  feet." 

'  When  Lord  Wellington  took  the  command  of  the 
British  army  in  the  Peninsula,  our  regiment  was  ordered 
to  embark  for  Portugal.  We  had  many  blessed  meetings 
onboard,  amidst  all  the  scoffs  and  sneers  of  the  sailors,' 
who  wondered  to  behold  privates  in  a  depraved  regiment 
come  out  from  among  their  poor  thoughtless  comrades, 
and  worship  God,  as  I  trust  we  did,  in  the  beauty  of 
holiness.  After  a  few  storms  in  running  over  the 
Atlantic,  we  disembarked  at  Lisbon,  and  were  ordered 
to  Belem  Tower.  Here  we  had  many  opportunities,  in 
that  superstitious,  dark  country,  of  proving  that  Jesus 
Christ  is  in  every  place,  and  is  specially  present  with 
any  two  or  three  soldiers,  as  well  as  other  sinners,  who 
are  gathered  in  His  name,  to  strengthen  each  other's 
faith  and  hope  and  joy  in  believing.    Other  regiments 
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arrived  also,  and,  as  we  had  a  prospect  of  marching  up 
the  country,  if  we  could  force  the  enemy  out  of  Portugal, 
we  were  the  more  earnest  in  our  prayers  that  God 
would  have  mercy  upon  all  the  officers  and  soldiers  of 
the  British  army,  and  graciously  prepare  every  man  for 
the  events  of  His  providence  through  which  we  might 
be  called  to  pass,  in  "  the  tented  field,"  or  the  murderous 
"  trenches  "  of  a  besieged  city,  or  on  the  "  ramparts  "  of 
a  conquered  town.  We  have  often  stolen  away  to  a 
retired  spot  near  Belem  Tower,  and  William  would  cheer 
us  all  up  by  saying,  "  Fear  not,  comrades  ;  whether  we 
live  or  die,  in  camps,  or  hospitals,  or  on  the  field  of 
blood  itself,  we'll  sing  with  joy ; and  here  he  repeated 
his  favourite  lines. 

'  But  not  to  detain  you  too  long,  I  should  say  that  we 
marched  through  Portugal  and  Spain  over  the  very 
bodies  of  our  comrades,  driving  the  enemy  before  us  ; 
and,  notwithstanding  all  the  drunkenness,  blasphemy, 
and  licentiousness  so  common  in  the  army,  we  were 
successful  in  almost  every  battle,  so  that  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  you  know,  was  generally  victorious.  Many 
a  day,  after  a  long,  harassing,  and  fatiguing  march,  when 
we  halted  in  the  evening,  fainting  with  hunger,  ere  the 
commissariat  came  up,  and  bread  and  meat  were  served 
out  as  our  rations,  have  we  hastily  prepared  for  refresh- 
ment with  the  camp-kettle,  and  then  at  ten  o'clock 
withdrawn  to  the  banks  of  some  river  in  Spain,  and  by 
the  light  of  the  moon  held  our  prayer-meetings,  and 
praised  God  we  were  yet  alive,  and  kept  together  in 
the  ranks  of  faith  by  His  almighty  power  and  grace. 
William  would  often  address  us  at  the  close  of  the 
meeting,  saying,  "  Ah,  comrades,  we  shall  soon  have  done 
with  marching,  with  fatigue-parties  and  trenches,  with 
fields  and  camps,  and  blood  and  slaughter ;  and  then,  oh 
then,  to  depart  and  be  with  Christ !    What  glory !— - 
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washed  in  His  precious  blood,  justified  by  His  glorious 
righteousness,  and  accepted  in  the  Beloved.  Comrades, 
look  up,  for  your  redemption  draweth  nigh." 

'  At  length  we  were  hurried,  pell-mell,  into  the  battle 
of  Barossa.  It  was  a  day  of  blood,  indeed,  that  will 
long  be  remembered  by  every  survivor.  At  the  close  of 
the  conflict,  when  the  word  was  given  to  halt,  a  soldier 
ran  up  to  inform  me  that  my  comrade  was  badly 
wounded  and  bleeding  on  the  field.  I  asked  permission 
of  our  captain  to  fall  back,  and  get  him  into  some 
hospital  waggon,  to  save  his  life.  As  I  was  threading 
my  way  between  dead  and  dying  soldiers,  a  dragoon  who 
knew  our  praying  company  galloped  past  me,  and  called 
out  aloud  to  me,  Briery,  there's  your  comrade  William, 
dying  there  by  the  side  of  that  dead  horse."  I  instantly 
hastened  thither,  and  found  him  lying  on  his  back,  with 
his  right  hand  upon  his  left  breast,  and  the  paleness  of 
death  spread  over  his  features. 

'  I  eagerly  grasped  his  left  hand,  and  called  out, 
"  William,  comrade  William ! "  He  opened  his  dying 
eyes,  and  looked  upon  me,  and  exclaimed  faintly  at  first, 
"  Ah,  comrade,  is  that  you  ?  How  could  you  have  found 
me  out  in  this  house  of  groans  and  blood  ?  You  have 
only  just  come  in  time."  I  grasped  his  hand  with 
affection,  as  a  friend  and  brother  in  the  Lord,  and,  as  the 
tears  rolled  copiously  down  my  cheeks,  I  said,  "  Where 
are  you  wounded,  William  ? "  He  rolled  his  eyes  in 
anguish,  and  replied,  "  Oh,  I've  a  musket-ball  through 
my  left  breast,  and  I  feel  it  will  not  be  long  before  my 
soul  will  leave  this  agonized  frame ;  life  is  ebbing  fast, 
and  stingless  death,  through  Christ  my  Lord,  is  coming 
upon  me."  "  Are  you  in  much  pain,  William  ? "  He 
pressed  his  hand  to  liis  breast,  and  cried  out  with  bitter 
anguish,  "  Oh,  comrade,  the  pains  of  my  body  are  greater 
than  I  can  possibly  express/' 
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'  I  paused  and  wept  over  him,  and,  waiting  a  moment 
until  he  could  recover,  as  his  breath  became  shorter, 
while  the  blood  was  oozing  out  of  his  wound,  I  said, 
"  William,  how  is  it  with  your  soul  ?  Are  you  happy 
in  the  Lord  ?  Is  Christ  now  precious  to  you  ?  We 
have  fought  in  many  battles — we  have  marched  over 
many  a  waste,  howling  wilderness — we  have  encountered 
many  enemies — we  have  held  many  blessed  meetings  in 
Spain — you  often  told  us  the  Lord  was  with  you,  in 
camps,  in  trenches,  on  guard,  or  on  the  march.  Is 
Christ  with  you  now,  William  ?  Is  your  soul  comfort- 
able in  the  enjoyment  of  His  love  and  the  foretaste  of 
heaven  ? " 

'  To  my  great  surprise,  he  made  a  mighty  effort,  and 
sprang  up,  so  as  to  occupy  a  sitting  posture,  partly 
leaning  on  my  shoulder,  and,  taking  his  hand  from  the 
wound,  while  the  blood  spurted  out  on  a  dead  horse, 
he  lifted  up  his  hands  to  heaven,  and  cried  out,  "  Ah, 
comrade,  the  joys  of  my  soul  are  greater  than  all  the 
pains  of  my  body !  Yes,  indeed.  He  is  precious,  and  I 
now  prove  that,  having  loved  His  own,  He  loveth  them 
to  the  very  end.  Adieu,  comrade.  I  am  now  indeed 
going  to  be  with  Jesus  ; and  then,  waving  his  hand, 
and  gazing  around  him,  he  cried  out  with  a  peculiar  tone 
of  voice,  that  I  shall  never  forget,  while  I  held  my  hand 
to  his  wound,  "Farewell,  marches  and  trenches — fare- 
well, fatigue-parties  and  midnight  revellings  of  drunken 
comrades  —  farewell,  fields  of  battle,  and  blood,  and 
slaughter  ;  and  farewell,  sun,  and  moon,  and  stars — and  " 
— He  paused,  almost  exhausted  with  his  feelings,  but 
turning  to  me,  he  cried,  "  Yes,  farewell,  beloved  comrade 
in  Christ  Jesus  ;  meet  me  in  glory  ;  for  oh,  in  a  few 
minutes  more  my  soul  must  depart,  and  then,  yes, — 

''Then  111  march  up  the  heavenly  street, 
And  ground  my  arms  at  Jesus'  feet !  " 
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His  head  sank  upon  my  shoulder,  and  suddenly  the 
bugles  sounded  to  call  in  stragglers  from  the  field  on 
some  special  duty.  I  was  compelled  hastily  to  run  to 
our  company,  and  fall  in  for  duty,  but,  after  firing  a 
short  time  at  some  renewed  attack,  we  grounded  our 
arms  ;  and  in  a  little  while  a  soldier  from  the  field  came 
up  to  me,  saying,  "  Briery,  I  dug  a  small  pit,  and  have 
just  put  your  comrade  William  into  it.  He  was  a  good 
fellow ;  I  could  not  bear  to  see  him  lie  without  a  grave."  ' 
The  soldier  finished  his  simple  and  heart-affecting  tale, 
and  we  all  kneeled  down,  while  he  poured  out  his  soul 
before  God  for  the  army  and  navy  in  particular,  that 
sailors  and  soldiers  might  serve  William's  God,  and  enjoy 
William's  triumphs,  as  they  were  infinitely  greater  on 
the  field  of  death,  than  those  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
enjoyed  in  quitting  that  field,  for  all  the  glory  that 
could  be  conferred  on  him  by  his  country.  I  never 
remember  anything  told  with  more  simplicity  and  ease, 
and  command  of  utterance,  Christian  pathos,  and  humility, 
in  my  life  ;  so  that  I  solemnly  declare  it  left  such  an 
impression  upon  my  soul,  that  for  many  weeks  afterwards 
I,  with  inexpressible  delight,  occasionally  felt  an  ardent 
momentary  desire  to  die  like  William,  taking  leave  of  all 
earthly  objects,  and  proclaiming  the  language  of  triumph 
to  friends  and  foes,  to  family  and  kindred,  in  prospect  of 
eternal  glory. 


Hbe  IRebeemeb  Conscript 

War  was  raging  in  bright,  sunny  Italy.  Her  beautiful 
hills  and  valleys  were  cumbered  with  dead  and  dying ; 
her  cities  were  full  of  wounded  soldiers  and  sorrow- 
stricken  families.  Bitter  news  poured  in  day  by  day, 
closing  many  a  house,  and  breaking  many  a  heart. 
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A  young  Italian  lived  with  his  parents  in  a  vine- 
covered  house  in  one  of  the  loveliest  valleys  of  the 
country.  The  view  which  stretched  away  from  the 
windows  was  exceeding  fair ;  hills,  vales,  here  the  blue 
glitter  of  a  lake,  while  far  away,  like  a  glorious  dream, 
rose  the  white  peaks  of  the  Alps.  Such  was  the  home 
of  Cesare  Manati,  and  he  was  the  darling  of  his  parents' 
hearts,  their  only  one.  From  babyhood  up  to  manhood 
he  had  been  their  daily  comfort ;  and  as  they  looked 
forward  to  old  age  and  increasing  infirmities,  they  felt 
no  fear :  Cesare  would  never  leave  them ;  Cesare  would 
nurse  them  during  their  last  illness,  and  close  their  eyes 
in  death.  Imagine  the  thunderbolt  which  fell  on  that 
Italian  home,  when  the  terrible  law  of  conscription,  w^hich 
had  forced  many  an  unwilling  lad  into  the  army,  came 
down  upon  Cesare ;  and  he,  like  others,  must  go.  In 
vain  did  his  almost  heart-broken  father  offer  any  sum 
for  a  substitute ;  in  vain  did  he  advertise  in  the  news- 
papers for  some  one  to  take  his  son's  place :  the  risk  was 
too  great,  it  was  no  play-work,  but  a  matter  of  life  and 
death.  In  vain  did  he  go  to  the  recruiting  office,  and 
endeavour,  by  all  the  power,  all  the  interest  he  had,  to 
get  his  son  off ;  men,  and  young  men,  were  urgently 
needed,  he  would  not  be  set  free  at  any  price.  All 
efforts  failed ;  and  as  the  days  sped  by,  bringing  the  hour 
of  departure  nearer  and  nearer,  Cesare's  heart  sank  lower. 
He  hated  the  din  of  war,  his  soul  loathed  the  sights  and 
sounds  of  the  battle-field,  and  he  was  a  man  of  peace. 
But  there  is  no  help  for  it — willing  or  unwilling,  he 
must  go  ;  and  he  stands  before  his  home  watching  the  last 
sunset  with  swimming  eyes.  Those  eyes  may  be  looking 
for  the  last  time  on  wood  and  valley,  lake  and  mountain ; 
by  to-morrow  he  will  be  on  the  field  with  his  regiment ; 
by  the  next  day  he  may  be, — he  scarcely  dares  think  of 
it, — his  body  among  myriads  of  slain,  his  soul  in  eternity. 
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The  rising  sun  is  glancing  on  each  opening  flower,  and 
weaving  rainbows  from  the  glistening  dew,  as  Cesare 
stands  again  before  his  door.  He  is  in  his  uniform  ;  his 
knapsack  is  strapped  to  his  back,  his  rifle  on  his  shoulder, 
and,  in  agony  not  to  be  described,  he  is  parting  from 
parents  and  friends.  '  My  country  !  my  country  ! '  cries 
his  father,  '  I  give  up  my  only  one  for  thee !  Heaven 
alone  knows  what  the  struggle  is.'  Amidst  sobs  and 
weeping,  the  conscript  tears  himself  away,  followed 
anxiously  by  loving  eyes  till  the  last  glimmer  of  his 
bayonet  is  lost  to  view. 

The  recruiting  office  is  crowded  with  conscripts,  and 
as  Cesare  elbows  his  way  among  them,  a  friendly  hand 
is  laid  on  his  shoulder.  '  Ah,  Donaldi !  is  that  you  ? ' 
cries  he,  as  he  recognises  his  cousin ;  '  come  to  have  a 
last  look  at  me  ? '  '  Come  for  something  more  than  that, 
dear  Cesare.  I  watched  you  last  night  as  you  took  your 
farewell  look ;  I  watched  you  this  morning  as  you  tore 
yourself  away  from  all  whom  you  loved.  Cesare,  you 
have  many  to  love  you ;  I  have  no  one.  I  am  an 
orphan,  as  you  know ;  none  would  care  much  if  I  fell. 
Give  me  your  uniform,  it  will  fit  me  as  well  as  it  does 
you.  I  will  go  to  the  battle-field  in  your  stead.  Nay, 
do  not  speak,  dear  Cesare,'  continued  he,  seeing  the 
refusal  which  trembled  on  his  cousin's  lips  ;  '  your  sorrow 
is  worse  than  death  to  my  heart.  If  I  should  die,  only 
remember  that  I  loved  you.  I  go  to  the  field,  if  not  in 
your  place,  with  you.' 

'  Leave  me,'  said  Cesare ;  '  I  cannot  say  Yes,  I  dare 
not  say  No,  to  your  offer ;  leave  me  to  think.' 

An  hour  passed  away,  and  the  young  soldier  still 
looked  perplexed  and  distressed.  Carlo  Donaldi  sat  down 
by  him,  and  took  his  hand.  '  Cesare,  if  you  will  not  con- 
sent for  my  sake  or  your  own,  think  of  your  parents ; 
think  of  their  agony  and  helpless  old  age  if  you  are  taken.' 
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The  distressed  look  gradually  cleared  away,  and, 
grasping  his  cousin's  hand,  he  cried,  '  Carlo,  I  accept 
your  offer ;  not  from  fear,  for  my  God  knows  that  I 
would  fight  to  the  death  for  Italy,  but  from  love — love 
to  my  parents,  and  love  to  the  dear  friend  who  has  so 
loved  me  as  to  give  himself  for  me.' 

Arm  in  arm  the  young  men  went  to  the  War  Office  to 
settle  the  substitution.  The  uniform  was  put  on  Carlo, 
the  knapsack  strapped  to  his  back,  the  rifle  on  his 
shoulder,  and,  with  an  earnest  wring  of  the  hand,  Cesare 
Manati  turned  his  steps  homewards,  and  Carlo  took  his 
place  in  the  regiment. 

If  sorrow  had  been  a  severe  trial  to  Cesare's  parents, 
joy  was  almost  greater ;  their  son  burst  upon  them  like 
one  risen  from  the  grave ;  and  when  the  wonderful  story 
of  Carlo's  love  was  told,  none  could  restrain  their  emotion. 
'  I'll  follow  him,'  cried  the  happy  father,  '  I'll  follow  him 
to  the  battle-field.  He  is  poor,  I  know,  but  if  God 
spares  his  life,  he  shall  never  know  want  again.'  And 
he  did  follow  him,  that  grateful  father,  and  he  offered 
him  a  large  sum  of  money,  sufficient  to  raise  him  from 
poverty  to  affluence,  but  '  No,'  said  Carlo,  '  I  go  as  a 
friend,  not  as  a  hireling ;  it  is  love,  not  money,  which 
constrains  me  to  take  Cesare's  place.  If  I  die,  only 
remember  that  I  loved  him.' 

Days  and  weeks  passed,  and  at  last  news  came  from 
the  battle-field ;  the  list  was  long  of  dead  and  wounded, 
and  not  far  down  the  black  list  of  dead  stood  the  name 
of  '  Carlo  Donaldi.' 

'  If  I  die,'  rang  in  Cesare's  ears,  '  only  remember  that 
I  loved  you.'  Had  Cesare  been  able  to  turn  to  the  Word 
of  God,  he  would  have  started  when  he  read  the  sublime 
passage,  so  true  to  human  nature,  so  true  in  this  case, 
'  Greater  love  hath  no  man  than  this,  that  a  man  lay 
down  his  life  for  his  friends.' 
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When  the  army  was  disbanded,  and  the  grass  grew 
over  the  battle-field,  as  near  the  spot  as  he  could 
ascertain,  rises  a  monument,  not  of  brass  or  marble,  but  a 
simple  stone,  bearing  an  inscription  which  would  put  to 
shame  any  roll  of  fame,  honour,  or  birth  which  decks  the 
burial-place  of  the  mighty  dead — '  The  redeemed  conscript, 
Cesare  Manati,  to  his  voluntary  substitute.  Carlo  Donaldi/ 

Eeader !  we  may  look  far  and  wide  in  this  selfish 
world  of  ours  before  we  shall  find  in  a  human  heart  such 
love  for  a  friend  as  burned  in  that  of  Carlo  Donaldi. 
'  All  seek  their  own '  is  the  inspired  verdict ;  '  All  seek 
their  own '  is  echoed  back  by  the  world,  by  every  London 
street,  with  its  busy  throng  of  passengers,  all  bent  on 
their  own  business  or  pleasure,  full  of  their  own  sorrows 
and  joys,  and  dead  to  all  else.  In  this  beautiful  Italian 
picture,  recounted  to  you  from  the  unvarnished  tale  of 
an  eye-witness,  see  the  great  and  glorious  truth  of 
'  suhstitution.' 

This  is  one  of  the  sweet  fountains  of  a  ransomed 
sinner's  joy,  that  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  took  his  place, 
and  died  in  his  stead.  '  He  loved  me,  and  gave  Himself 
for  me.'  The  man  who  can  say  this  is  a  happy  man 
indeed,  for  he  knows  what  his  condition  was,  and  he 
knows  what  a  mighty  change  has  taken  place  in  him, 
enabling  him  to  realize  that  the  Son  of  God  gave  His 
own  life  to  ransom  him  from  death  and  hell. 


Ube  Solbiet  ant)  bis  JSible* 

J  H          was  the  son  of  a  poor  bricklayer  who 

resided  in  the  town  of  Stockport.  He  had  the  blessing 
of  a  godly  mother,  and  to  her  he  was  indebted  for  a 
regular  attendance  for  several  years  at  a  large  Sabbath 
school  there.    He  had  a  praying  teacher,  whose  instruc- 
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tions  made  an  indelible  impression  upon  his  mind.  On 
leaving  the  school  (which  he  did  at  an  early  age,  for  they 
had  not  then  those  older  Bible-classes  which  now  form 
the  most  interesting  portion  of  the  system  of  every  good 
school),  he  was  presented  with  a  Bible  from  the  hands 
of  the  Bishop  of  Chester, — one  of  the  first  issues  of  the 
Bible  Society,  just  then  formed.  He  soon  fell  into  evil 
courses  (for  he  was  physically  very  powerful,  and  of  a 
daring,  reckless  disposition),  and  shortly  enlisted  as  a 
soldier  in  a  regiment  just  leaving  England  for  Portugal, 
to  join  the  Duke  of  Wellington  at  the  commencement  of 
the  Peninsular  campaigns. 

They  sailed  from  Hull.  I  said  he  had  a  godly  mother. 
There  is  something  wonderful  in  a  mother's  love  ! — like 
the  wild  thyme,  often  not  known  till  trampled  on  and 
torn !  She  gathered  the  cost  of  her  fare,  the  eighty 
miles  (there  were  no  railways  then),  and  started  to  see 
her  boy,  embrace  him  once  more,  and  give  him  her 
blessing.  She  arrived  just  in  time,  gave  him  her  parting 
counsel,  and  put  the  Bible  which  he  had  left,  but  which 
she  had  brought,  into  the  bottom  of  his  trunk. 

Now  follow  the  soldier.  Sabbath  scholar,  and  the  Bible, 
across  the  sea  into  the  field  of  battle.  He  fought  in 
many  a  hot  encounter,  till  at  Waterloo,  torn  with  lance 
and  sabre,  and  nearly  riddled  with  bullets,  he  fell ;  but 
he  had  found  the  Bible  in  the  trunk,  and  fell  with  it  in 
his  knapsack.  He  was  in  the  hands  of  God,  and,  after 
that  rude  baptism  of  fire  and  blood,  He  had  a  work  for 
John  to  do.  As  he  lay  groaning  under  the  barren  wall 
of  Hougoumont,  he  recognised  in  a  disabled  comrade  a 
fellow-townsman,  to  whom  he  gave  two  messages  if  he 
should  ever  reach  England, — he  believed  himself  dying, 
— one  was  to  his  mother,  the  other  to  his  Sabbath-school 
teacher.  As  he  lay  helpless,  he  was  pillaged,  and  the 
Bible  stolen. 
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Now  follow  him  to  the  hospital — to  England,  on  his 
recovery.  As  he  was  creeping  along,  after  his  discharge, 
in  search  of  the  coach-ofi&ce  to  take  a  place  home  from 
London,  he  espied  a  book  in  a  window  of  a  pawnbroker's 
shop.  He  entered ;  it  was  his  Bible,  with  his  name  in 
it !  It  had  been  brought  there  by  the  wife  of  a  French- 
man. The  Jew  who  owned  the  shop,  hearing  the  story, 
gave  him  the  book.  Many  a  time  have  I  heard  him 
say,  '  There  were  two  things  I  never  could  get  over, — 
they  were  my  Bible  and  my  Sunday-school  teacher.' 
And  now  was  the  time  when  God  shed  down  the  dews 
of  His  grace,  and  turned  over  the  fallow  ground  where 
lay  that  long-hidden  seed,  and  the  soldier  entered  upon 
a  new  and  more  glorious  campaign  than  even  Welliugton 
ever  led ;  and  many  a  time  he  stood  in  the  large  room 
of  that  same  Sabbath  school,  and,  with  weeping  eyes, 
and  outstretched  hands,  and  faltering  voice,  told  eager 
listeners  how  God  had  blessed  the  instruction  he  had 
received  under  its  roof  to  the  salvation  of  his  soul. 

Need  I  say  he  lived  and  died  a  Bible  Society  speaker 
and  a  Sabbath-school  teacher  ?  It  was  a  thing  never  to 
be  forgotten  to  hear  him  speak.  I  have  seen  the  elevated 
and  accomplished  weep  under  his  homely  eloquence  ;  and 
if  I  had  never  seen  another  trophy  of  Sunday-school 
success  by  the  grace  and  blessing  of  God,  that  is  one 
which  will  live  in  my  memory,  and  strengthen  my  heart 
to  labour  so  long  as  God  gives  me  power  and  life. 

I  may  as  well  finish  the  story.  After  holding  fast  his 
profession  for  many  years,  he  ceased  at  once  to  work  and 
live.  On  a  Lord's  day  evening,  in  a  little  village  in 
Derbyshire,  after  attending  service,  he  gathered  a  few 
villagers  into  a  cottage,  and  addressed  some  homely  and 
earnest  words  to  them.  He  left  the  house,  and,  as  he 
sat  enjoying  the  calm  stillness  of  the  summer  evening, 
in  a  moment  he  put  off  his  armour  and  entered  into  rest. 
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B^fng  for  Hnotber* 

During  one  of  Napoleon's  wars,  a  man  offered  himself 
in  the  stead  of  a  friend  of  his,  went  to  fight,  and  was 
shot.  The  next  year,  the  conscription  called  for  the 
other  man,  but  he  replied,  ^  No  ;  I  am  a  dead  man.  You 
have  no  claim  upon  me/  The  law  advisers  said  he  was 
right,  and  he  was  exempted. 

During  the  disastrous  retreat  of  Napoleon  from 
Moscow,  Prince  Emile  of  Hesse  Darmstadt  started  at  the 
head  of  his  troops  to  regain  his  native  country,  and  had 
to  face  and  brave  the  rigour  of  a  Eussian  winter.  He 
was  a  brave  man,  full  of  energy  and  courage,  and 
beloved  by  his  men.  By  forced  marches  they  reached 
the  river  Beresina.  Here  they  were  harassed  by  the 
Eussians ;  and  whichever  way  they  looked,  death  stared 
them  in  the  face.  The  kind  snow  drew  a  veil  over  the 
horrors  of  that  retreat,  and  hid  the  dead  from  view. 
Thousands  of  men  were  lost  in  trying  to  cross  the  river. 
The  Prince  was  the  last  who  passed  over  to  the  other 
side,  where  he  found  only  ten  were  remaining  out 
of  the  thousands  he  led  out  of  Moscow.  Those  ten 
soldiers  formed  themselves  into  a  bodyguard  round  their 
beloved  leader,  and  resolved  to  stand  by  him  to  the 
bitter  end. 

The  cold  was  intense ;  snow  lay  deep  on  the  ground, 
while  hunger  and  thirst  pressed  them  sore  ;  but  they 
dared  not  delay,  as  bands  of  mounted  Cossacks  were  in 
pursuit.  Sleep  was  not  to  be  thought  of ;  to  lie  down  on 
the  frozen  earth  was  certain  death. 

At  last,  totally  exhausted,  and  unable  to  proceed,  the 
Prince  stopped,  and  said :  '  My  children,  as  long  as  I 
have  been  able  to  overcome  the  desire  for  sleep,  which 
would  have  been  death,  I  have  made  you  watch  with 
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me ;  now  that  the  need  of  rest  overcomes  me,  I  say  to 
you,  after  the  trial  of  our  courage  and  endurance,  we 
have  a  right  to  sleep.  If  God  wills  that  we  fight  again, 
He  will  awake  us  in  the  morning/ 

They  all  prepared  for  rest.  When  the  Prince  opened 
his  eyes  next  morning,  and  was  able  to  observe  his  sur- 
roundings, he  saw  that  he  lay  alone  in  a  thatched  shed. 
His  body  did  not  repose  on  the  frozen  earth — a  pile 
of  clothes  was  under  him  and  over  him,  thus  protect- 
ing him  from  contact  with  the  snow,  and  shielding 
him  from  the  piercing  cold  of  the  air.  They  were  the 
coats  of  his  soldiers ;  his  brave  men  had  carried  him  to 
this  place  of  shelter,  and  then  covered  him  with  their 
coats,  to  prevent  his  being  frozen  to  death. 

He  looked  for  his  men,  wondering  how,  robbed  of 
their  coats,  they  had  fared  in  that  awful  night.  He 
looked  out  of  his  shelter,  and  there,  on  the  ground,  frozen 
to  death,  were  the  bodies  of  his  ten  hussars.  They  had 
given  their  ten  lives  for  his,  and  died  that  he  might  live. 

This  is  wonderfully  touching  and  grand,  but  no 
earthly  illustration  can  fully  set  out  the  love  of  Jesus. 
He,  the  eternal  Son  of  God,  left  His  glory,  and  humbled 
Himself  to  the  likeness  of  men,  in  order  to  be  able  to 
die  for  sinners  like  you  and  me.  '  For  when  we  were 
yet  without  strength,  in  due  time  Christ  died  for  the 
ungodly.  For  scarcely  for  a  righteous  man  will  one  die ; 
yet  peradventure  for  a  good  man  some  would  even  dare 
to  die.  But  God  commendeth  His  love  toward  us,  in 
that,  while  we  were  yet  sinners,  Christ  died  for  us!  To 
know  this  personally,  by  the  teaching  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
is  to  go  free,  with  a  fulness  of  grateful  joy  only  known 
by  those  who  experience  the  blessing.  May  it  be  yours, 
reader,  as  well  as  mine. 
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'Cover      Defenceless  Ibeab/ 

A  PAETY  of  tourists  formed  part  of  a  large  company, 
gathered  on  the  deck  of  an  excursion  steamer  that  was 
moving  slowly  down  the  Potomac  river,  one  beautiful 
evening  in  the  summer  of  1881.  A  gentleman,  who 
has  since  gained  a  national  reputation  as  an  evangelist, 
had  been  delighting  the  party  with  his  happy  render- 
ing of  many  familiar  hymns,  the  last  being  the  sweet 
petition,  so  dear  to  every  Christian  heart,  '  Jesus,  lover 
of  my  soul/ 

The  singer  gave  the  first  two  verses  with  much 
feeling,  and  a  peculiar  emphasis  upon  the  concluding 
lines  that  thrilled  every  heart.  A  hush  had  fallen  upon 
the  listeners,  that  was  not  broken  for  some  seconds 
after  the  musical  notes  had  died  away.  Then  a  gentle- 
man made  his  way  from  the  outskirts  of  the  crowd  to 
the  side  of  the  singer,  and  accosted  him  with,  '  Beg  your 
pardon,  stranger,  but  were  you  actively  engaged  in  the 
late  war  ? ' 

'  Yes,  sir,'  the  man  of  song  answered  courteously ;  '  I 
fought  under  General  Grant.' 

'  Well,'  the  first  speaker  continued,  with  something 
like  a  sigh,  'I  did  my  fighting  on  the  other  side,  and 
think — indeed,  am  quite  sure — I  was  very  near  you  one 
bright  night  eighteen  years  ago  this  very  month.  It 
was  much  such  a  night  as  this.  I  am  not  mistaken — 
you  were  on  guard  duty.  We  of  the  South  had  sharp 
business  on  hand,  and  you  were  one  of  the  enemy.  I 
crept  near  your  post  of  duty,  my  murderous  weapon  in 
my  hand ;  the  shadows  hid  me.  Your  beat  led  you  into 
the  clear  light.  As  you  paced  back  and  forth,  you  were 
humming  the  tune  of  the  hymn  you  have  just  sung.  I 
raised  my  gun  and  aimed  at  your  heart,  and  I  had  been 
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selected  by  our  commander  for  the  work,  for  I  was  a 
sure  shot.    Then  out  upon  the  night  rang  the  words  : 

Cover  my  defenceless  head 
With  the  shadow  of  Thy  wing." 

Your  prayer  was  answered.  I  couldn't  fire  after  tliat. 
And  there  was  no  attack  made  upon  your  camp  that 
night.  I  felt  sure,  when  I  heard  you  sing  this  evening, 
that  you  were  the  man  whose  life  I  was  spared  from 
taking/ 

The  singer  grasped  the  hand  of  the  Southerner,  and 
said  with  much  emotion,  '  I  remember  the  night  very 
well,  and  distinctly  the  feeling  of  depression  and  loneli- 
ness with  which  I  went  forth  to  my  duty.  I  knew  my 
post  was  one  of  great  danger,  and  I  was  more  dejected 
than  I  remember  to  have  been  at  any  other  time  during 
the  service.  I  paced  my  lonely  beat,  thinking  of  home 
and  friends,  and  all  that  life  holds  dear.  The  thought 
of  God's  care  for  all  that  He  has  created  came  to  me 
with  peculiar  force.  If  He  so  cares  for  the  sparrow,  how 
much  more  for  man  created  after  His  own  image !  and  I 
sang  the  prayer  of  my  heart,  and  ceased  to  feel  alone. 
Row  the  prayer  was  answered  I  never  knew  until  this 
evening.  My  heavenly  Father  thought  best  to  keep  the 
knowledge  from  me  for  eighteen  years.  How  much  of 
His  goodness  to  us  we  shall  be  ignorant  of  until  it  is 
revealed  to  us  by  the  light  of  eternity  !  Jesus,  lover  of 
my  soul,"  has  been  a  favourite  hymn ;  now  it  will  be 
inexpressibly  dear.' 

The  incident  related  in  the  above  sketch  is  a  true  one, 
and  was  related  to  the  writer  by  a  lady  who  was  one  of 
the  party  on  the  steamer. 
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